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that sustains the men who are actually 
the burden of the thing on the 
of the sea. The closer men 
the more unspeakable and 
impossible it and the only 
thing that makes it endurable to the 
men who are in the midst of it, 1s the 
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struggle for what lies ahead of us, for 
the hope of a new human order that is 
to be set up among men; an order of 
righteousness and of justice and of 
brotherhood. If it were not for that 
hope ahead, ail the arguments that 
spring from what lies behind would not 
be enough to sustain men. Once you 
let men get into their minds that the 
same thing is going to be afterward 
that was before, and the war is over 
that very day or the next. Men are 
not going into this thing simply for the 
sake of punishing somebody for what 
lies behind, simply for the sake of exe- 
cuting vengeance for great wrongs. 
You cannot sustain sacrifices like these 
on memories. They must be sustained 
on great expectations. Even our Lord, 
Himself, was upheld by what lay be- 
fore Him, “Who, for the joy that was 
set before Him, endured the cross, de- 
spising the shame, and is set down at 
the right hand of the throne of God.” 

I have named just as briefly as | 
could what seem to me to be five of 
the great moral justifications for what 
we are doing now, justifications that 
make legitimate the sacrifices that are 
being poured out and that lay the obli- 
gation on this struggle to the last ef- 
fort upon every life in our land. But, 
when we have said this, has a man said 
anything more than just to put into 
political terms, in connection with our 
great struggle, the aims and ideals and 
purposes for which many of us have 
been living all our lives, which have 
actuated the missionary enterprise, and 
which underlie it today? What does 
that enterprise exist for? What has 
it been seeking to do, and in reality do- 
ing all the years since it began? 

It has been in the world as a great 
instrumentality of peace and interna- 
tional good will. Wherever it has gone, 
it has bound nations together. It has 
erased racial prejudice and bitterness, 
the great root of international conflict 
and struggle. It has helped men to 
understand one another. It has rubbed 
off the frictions. I remember well a 
remark that Mr. Fukisawa made in 
Japan long ago. He was in his day the 
greatest unofficial personality in Japan 
—the founder of one of its outstand- 
ing universities; the founder of what 
in his day was its leading newspaper— 
and was its greatest untitled commoner. 
Talking about the trouble in satisfac- 
torily administering Korea, he said that 
Japan should take a leaf out of the 
book of her own experience with the 
western nations. He recalled the way 
in which the Protestant missionaries 
had come to Japan after Commodore 
Perry had opened the gates of the na- 
tion, how their presence in Japan had 
been an enduring element of good will 
and of friendship, and had smoothed 
over the friction between Japan and 
the western nations. It had shown to 
the empire of Japan the altruistic and 
generous side of the western people, 
until Japan had become adjusted to the 
new diplomatic and commercial inter- 
course. He urged the sending of the 
Buddhist missionaries from Japan to 
Korea to render a corresponding ser- 
vice. For a hundred years the mis- 


sionary enterprise has been doing this 
over the entire world, getting men ac- 
quainted with one another, showing the 
unselfishness that lies behind much that 
is so purely selfish. It has always been 
and is today a great enterprise of tran- 
quility and of peace. 

It has been a great agency of right- 
eousness. As the years have gone by, it 
alone has represented in many of these 
lands the inner moral character of the 
western world. We have forced, by our 
political agencies and activities, great 
wrongs upon the non-Christian peoples 
—the liquor traffic and the slave trade 
upon Africa, the opium traffic upon 
China. Against these things the one 
element of the West that has made pro- 
test has been the missionary enterprise ; 
year after year in these lands it has 
joined with what wholesome moral sen- 
timent existed among these peoples in 
a death struggle against these great 
iniquities that western civilization had 
spread across the non-Christian worid. 
It has been an instrumentality of inter- 
national righteousness. 

It has been and is a great instrumen- 
tailty of human service. It has spread 
tens of thousands of men and women 
over these lands, teaching school in city 
and country, in town and village. It 
has built its hospitals by the thousand. 
It has sent its medical missionaries to 
deal every year with millions of sick 
and diseased peoples in Asia and 
Africa. It has been one great unselfish 
agency of unquestioning loving human 
service throughout the world. 

It has been a great agency of human 
unity and concord. It, at least, has 
believed and acted upon the belief that 
all men belong to one family. It has 
laughed at racial discords and preju- 
dices. It has made itself anathema with 
many representatives of the western 
nations who have gone into the non- 
Christian world, because it has not been 
willing to foster racial distrust, be- 
cause it has insisted on bridging the 
divisions which separated men of dif- 
ferent bloods and different nationalities. 
We are talking about building a new 
world after this war. But it would be 
hopeless if we had not already begun 
it. We are talking about some form 
of international organization. It may 
need to be very simple with very few 
and primitive functions, but it must 
come. And it can come only as first 
we devise the instrumentalities and 
make them effective; as second, we 
build up a spirit that will support it; 
and as third, we sustain in men’s hearts 
a faith in its possibility. Across the 
world for a hundred years the mission- 
ary enterprise has been the proclama- 
tion that this day must come, and that 
some such international body of rela- 
tionships as this must be set up among 
the nations of the world. 

It would not be hard to go on analyz- 
ing further what the missionary enter- 
prise has been doing. It has been doing 
peacefully, constructively, unselfishly, 
quietly for a hundred years exactly the 
thing that now in a great outburst of 
titanic and necessarily destructive 
struggle we are seeking to do by war 
and must continue to seek to do by war 


until all that war can do has been 
done. I say it again, that one of the 
most significant things of the day is to 
see how the great ideals and purposes 
of the missionary enterprise that have 
been the commonplaces of our lives, 
that have been spoken on this hillside 
year in and year out for a whole gen- 
eration, have been gathered up as if 
they were a great moral discovery and 
have been made the legitimate and 
moral aims of the nation in the great 
conflict in which we are engaged today. 

The one question we have to face is 
whether the peaceful and loving prose- 
cution of these aims is to be postponed, 
while, for a little time, in the tremen- 
dous cataclysm of the war, we seek to 
forward these aims on the field of bat- 
tle. Surely the idea is preposterous, 
that we ought now to abridge the peace- 
ful endeavors to accomplish these 
things, while for some years we seek 
to achieve the same ends by the de- 
structive undertaking of the war. We 
might as well withdraw now our lega- 
tions and consulates from Asia and 
Latin-America. 

We need today to maintain the mis- 
sionary enterprise as strong, as living, 
as aggressive, as it has ever been: first 
of all because we require now, more 
than we have ever required them in the 
past, every possible agency of inter- 
national good will and interpretation. 
Why did that happen in Russia that 
happened only a few months ago, pro- 
longing for many years this great 
struggle? We know why it happened— 
in part at least because of a lack of 
adequate interpretation of our own 
ideals and national character. Men had 
gone back to Russia by the hundred, 
who had lived right here in our own 
land, who had never dreamed there was 
a place like this. The ideas given on 
this hill were never spoken in those 
ears. I suppose Trotsky had never been 
in a company of real Americans as 
large as that which is gathered here 
tonight. He went back to Russia, not 
knowing the least thing of the real 
spirit of the American nation and our 
real political ideals, and the real heart 
of the American people; and the same 
ignorance which he carried back with 
him is in no small measure spread far 
and wide over the world today. There 
could be nothing more preposterous 
than the proposition that we should re- 
call from Africa and India, Japan and 
China the men who are correctly in- 
terpreting to the non-Christian world 
the great unselfish Christian ideals of 
our western nations. In the very early 
years of the war our Government sent 
to the consuls in China especially word 
that Americans ought not to come 
home; that if ever they were needed 
there, they were today, that they might 
correctly represent what the moral pur- 
poses of America are, and that by their 
good will and friendliness, they might 
be true ambassadors of our spirit. We 
need not less today, but more than we 
ever have, the shuttles that fly to and 
fro across the great chasms of race. 
The misunderstandings of this world 
are a tragic thing. We little realize, 
sitting here tonight, how deep and ter- 
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rible they are; the innumerable millions 
of men on the other side of the world 
to whom what we are thinking tonight 
is unknown, in whose minds there has 
never entered the conviction of our un- 
selfish interest in the whole human 
family, and of our desire to get nothing 
but to give everything to all mankind. 


Today, as never before in the history 
of the world, we need every possible 
agency of interpretation of interna- 


tional fellowship and brotherhood to be 
thrown across the chasms that separate 
the races and naticns of men. 

We are needing to prepare for the 
great undertakings of peace that lie 
ahead. It may or may not be a true 
principle that in times of peace we 
should prepare for war; but there can- 
not be any doubt about this being a 
true principle, that in time of war we 
should prepare for peace. In time of 
peace war may or may not come, but in 
time of war peace must and will come. 
You and I ought to be looking for 
ward to the coming of that day and get 
ting ready for its coming. I know 
there are those who say to us today that 
our whole attention ought to be en- 
grossed in this present hour; that we 
can let the more constructive responsi- 
bilities wait until the war is done. I 
could tell you of agency after agency 
in American life that is not waiting for 
that day. There are powerful influ- 
ences in our nation which are play 
ing their hands with consummate skill, 
that they may be in positions of ad- 
vantage when this war is gone by. Do 


you mean to say that the forces of 
righteousness are to fold their hands 
and rest now, while other forces are 
getting ready for the days which are 
to come? Not at some future time, but 
today we ought to be organizing the 


energies that are to be free instantly 
to do their work in the world when 
peace comes and the great storm of this 
struggle has passed by We ‘are not 
today to abridge the missionary under- 
taking. We are not to draw in its 
representatives. If we do so we will 
stand helpless before these great oppor- 
tunities which are coming, and God will 
punish us for a hundred years. In these 
present days of struggle we ought to 
be thinking our plans through, getting 
men ready and having all of our forces 
on the spring, so that on the instant 
when the new opportunity comes we 
shall be ready to move out into that 
great day. 

This is no day to think of holding in 
abeyance these great forces of mis- 
sionary service, for the further reason 
that we are going to need now what- 
ever spiritual strength they can con- 
tribute to the life of the nation, that 
we may go victoriously through. If there 
is a single spiritual force that can be set 
at work in American life today, we need 
it. General Smuts was making a speech 
the other day in London, in which he 
was saying this very thing in regard 
to Great Britain and South Africa. 
This war, he pointed out, is not going 
to be settled in Flanders or France, but 
is going to be settled in Africa, in 
America, in the homes from which we 
come, by our answer to the question 
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whether we intend to hold with 4 grip 
that is stronger than death and are 
prepared to say that this shall never 
stop until it stops right. If we don’t 
intend to carry it through, we ought 
never to have begun it. If we were 
right in beginning it, as we were, then 
we are bound to carry it through to the 
very end. Unless we feel that_ here, 
just as sure as the sun is going down 
out there in the West, the thing will 
break down on the other side of the 
sea. We need every ounce of moral 
and spiritual resolution for the nation’s 
sake. Whatever we subtract from the 
great spiritual outgiving of the Chris- 
tian Church, we subtract from the vital- 
ity of the nation in its great struggle 
today. 

We cannot yield to this principle of 
postponing the missionary enterprise, 
because, necessary as the great nega- 
tive energies of destruction are, they 
can never achieve the things that have 
to be done in the world today. This 
business of war is a necessary business 
now, but its result is to work struc- 
tural changes. We cannot say that it 
cannot work any organic change in the 
world, but if it does it is by reason of 
the thought which it embodies. Such 
work has got to be done by great prin- 
ciples, by living ideals, by the Spirit 
of God. Mere mechanisms, the thunder 
of guns, the massing of bodies of men 
never can do that. They can build 
walls against the onset of wrong; they 
never can replace it. You have to let 
the creative and constructive 
spiritual powers if that is to be done, 
and there is no great creative and con- 
structive spiritual power the equal of 
that which Christ released, which has 
been going out yea: after year from 
under these pines. have been think- 
ing how much they have grown this 
last generation and of the growth of 
that which has gone out from this hill 
in sacrifice of life and of unselfish and 
creative ministry to the ends of the 
earth. 

And, last of all, we cannot yield to 
that principle because we will not. You 
know what has happened in Canada and 
Great Britain since the war began. 
The Wesleyan Missionary Society, just 
a couple of months ago, for the third 
time since the war began, closed its 
books not only without a deficit, but 
with a surplus and with larger receipts 
than ever came to it before the war. 
Last year our own Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions closed the year 
with receipts nearly $300,000 more than 
had ever come to it in any preceding 
year of its history. We will not yield 
to the idea that now, when men are 
willing to pour out money without limit 
in the great and necessary work of 
war, we should draw in the things we 
will do in Christ’s name and for love’s 
sake for the nations far away! 

And what we will not do in money, 
we will not do in life. For a little 
while, of course, we shall have to do 
it in life. The men of the military 
service age have their duty. I wish 
they had called men over fifty and that 
some of the rest of us might go. That 
is first now, but after a little while it 
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will havé gore by, and do you ffiéati ta 
say that the men who are willing to 
give their lives for the nation and the 
cause and the war will not be willing to 
give them for Christ and the world and 
this cause when the war is done? It is 
inconceivable that it should be so. The 
men who now are unselfishly giving 
themselves to the great cause to which 
God has called the nation and who in 
that cause are counting everything loss, 
even life itself merely the reasonable 
offering which it is their duty and joy 
to make, will not, when the war is done, 
be content to turn aside to selfish and 
easy lives. Surely they will want to 
carry forward in the days of peace the 
same ideals for which they are strug- 
gling in this time of war—the ideals 
of human brotherhood, of international 
justice and service, of peace and good 
will. And now is the time when they 
should face this issue of the ‘principles 
by which they are going to live when 
the war is done. Now is the time when 
thousands of men who have learned the 
unworthiness of selfish lives should re- 
solve to give themselves to the Chris- 
tian ministry, to missionary service, 
and to careers of philanthr pic and re- 
ligious consecration. Millions of young 
Americans have gone on a foreign mis- 
sion to northern France. Thousands of 
these men should go forth when the 
war is over on the foreign missions of 
peace to Asia and Africa and Latin 
\merica. 

Do you understand yourself? There 
are men here on this hill tonight who 
have evaded the missionary obligation. 
They said they never had any call. 
They won't plead that excuse when the 
nation asks them for their lives. Why 
should they need a different kind or de- 
gree or measure of call from Christ 
than they have from the nation today ? 
There are men who, without a quiver, 


go across the sea and take whatever 
comes, who have been avoiding the 
missionary obligation, which doesn’t 
ask them for any more. Why for the 
one and not for the other? “We thus 
judge” —I1 read the words that we 


might come back to them at the end. 
“We thus judge that One died for all,” 
and if He died for all, then all died. 
They died just for one thing: that their 
lives might not be their own any more 
but His, who “for their sakes died and 
rose again.” Why not give ourselves 
into His hands tonight? More clearly 
than that voice of duty will be speak- 
ing to us, there is another Voice speak- 
ing, if only we would be still enough 
to hear it; another Form standing back 
of the voice, if only we had eyes to 
see it. 

I remember one night like this in 
the Life Work Meeting at the Southern 
Conference. It must be twenty years 
ago when we met on the grounds of 
the Asheville School and the meeting 
was held at the head of a little gulley 
that ran down through the fields to the 
valley. It was a little darker than this, 
but you could still see the white daisie 
spread over the hillside. The man whc 
was leading the meeting was picturing 
the Lord Jesus Christ, coming walking 
right up through the dusk and stand- 
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ing there in the midst of the men and 
speaking to them, as He spoke in those 
great days by Galilee: “Men, will you 
come with Me?” I remember late that 
night as I sat in my room, there came a 
knock at the door. A boy came in and 
shut the door behind him, and said: 
“Mr. Speer, I haven’t got away from 
that meeting yet. You remember how 
the man who was leading it pictured 
Christ coming up through the valley, 


standing among us. As he spoke some- 
thing happened to me. I was sitting 
on the hillside and suddenly it seemed 
to me He actually had come. Here and 
there, there was a little red fleck on 
the daisy petals where His feet had 
brushed them as He passed. He came 
right up and stood beside me. I had 
great ambitions, but He stood beside 
me in the grass and He said, “Will you 
come with Me, will you come with Me?’ 
And what I had planned for looked dif- 


ferent in His presence, I cannot do it 
now.” 

While He doesn’t need to come across 
the grass, He is here now in the midst 
of us; and He is calling just as He has 
always called, “Will you come with 
Me?” Well, I think it will mean across 
the sea for many of us, but it will mean 
not only eastward across one sea, but 
to the ends of the earth. Will you fol- 
low Him? 


The Summer Conferences 


fi HE STUDENT SUMMER Conferences are becoming more and more significant as the years go 
by. Beginning at Northfield, Mass., thirty-two years ago, the movement has spread over the entire 
world. We regret that space forbids a detailed report of all the conferences, but these few brief notes will 
suffice to show the deeply spiritual character of these gatherings this year. 


Northfield 


N MANY of its externals the North- 

field Student Conference of 1918 
was like the ones that some of us have 
come to know and love in other and 
more peaceful years. There were the 
same hills and the same valley, seem- 
ingly more green and beautiful this 
year than ever, and at evening from 
Round Top our eyes rested on the same 
sweep of river and mountain transfig- 
ured by the sunset. Bible classes, mis- 
sion study classes, discussions of Asso- 
ciation methods, and platform ad- 
dresses filled the mornings and evenings 
as in other years. 

No one could, however, pass through 
the nine days of the conference with- 
out seeing marked contrast with other 
years. First, and most obvious, was 
the make-up of the delegations. Upper- 
classmen were conspicuously lacking. 
In spite of the fact that the Ohio col- 
leges jomed with those of the North 
\tlantic States in sending delegates, 
the attendance was less than in other 
years. Many institutions were not rep- 
resented, and of the larger universi- 
ties only Yale could muster a group of 
American-born students that was even 
a shadow of that of other years. On 
the other hand, foreign delegates were 
very numerous and the gathering had a 
cosmopolitan complexion which seemed 
singularly fitting in these days when 
we are at war to realize world brother- 
hood. No one of us can ever forget 
the impression of an awakened and 
progressive Orient made by the large 
delegations of Chinese and Japanese; 
or can ignore our sister republics to 
the south after seeing our tellow-stu- 
dents from Latin-America. 

The war was naturally the dominant 
feature of the background of all the 
speaking and teaching and discussion 
of the day. The year, since the 1917 
conference, had seen marked progress 
in our thinking. One had the feeling 
then that neither the students nor the 
leaders had quite adjusted themselves to 
war conditions. Our transition from 
spectator to participant was as yet too 
fresh for us to see just what it all 
meant. But now, after a year of prep- 
aration, the issues had become more 
clearly defined in our own minds. 

Before the nine days were over it 
became evident to all who were in close 
touch with the delegates that a few 


salient convictions were beginning to 
take form and to permeate the confer- 
ence. First of all, there was the de- 
mand for reality in religious experi- 
ence. Men were seeking to know for 
themselves, God, prayer, and Christ. 
There was less philosophizing than in 
other years, and more real searching 
for light. Men’s faith was becoming 
less complex and more vital. Even to 
a greater degree than in other years 
men were meeting God in the North- 
field hills and were learning, some of 
them for the first time, the secret of 
prayer. There seemed to be fewer 
questions about the inspiration of the 
Bible and a more earnest desire to ac- 
quire personally the faith that shines 
through the Scriptures. 

Then there was the growing convic- 
tion that the world-wide work of the 
Church is intimately connected with 
the objects for which we are at war. 
It was, too, a logicai outcome of the 
earlier days of the conference that at 
the last morning session Sherwood 
Eddy should bring the thrilling ac- 
count of the «vangelistic campaign he 
has just concluded in China, and should 
point out that the world struggle for 
righteousness has at the present time 
two fronts of commanding importance 
—the one in France and the other in 
China. It is not surprising that many a 
delegate made for himself the great de- 
cision, and then, following that, dedi- 
cated to the mission field such part of 
his life as might survive the war. 

Those of us who had known North- 
field in other years came away with 
the conviction that in no other confer- 
ence in our experience had there been 
such a widespread spirit of earnest in- 
quiry, so persistent a search for Gud, 
and so deep a desire to know and to 
do the will of God. There was nothing 
that approached the hysterical, nor was 
there any undue strain, but great forces 
were at work, and to all who had the 
privilege of attending it, Northfield, 
1918, will stand out as one of the me- 
morable weeks of a lifetime. It may 
well mark the beginning of great move- 
ments for righteousness and recon- 
struction, not only in our colleges, but 
in the entire world. 

K. S. Latourette. 


Lake Geneva 


The Lake Geneva Student Confer- 
ence of last June had many marks to 


distinguish it from former conferences. 
In the first place one missed the large 
numbers of other years. War times 
kept the attendance to a selected group 
of 264 American students, 83 foreign 
students who attended as guests of the 
Conference, and 68 leaders and visit- 
ors. Among the latter were strong 
leaders from practically all the denomi- 
nations. Bishop Nicholson was pres- 
ent over both week ends. 

Another group that contributed much 
to the conference was composed of 
former delegates who, after years of 
service in distant parts of the world, 
came back to testify to the lasting in 
fluence of Geneva in their lives. Among 
these were Glen Wishard, Harry White, 
M. T. Kennedy and O. E. Pence. 

The war encouraged an attitude of 
serious mindedness on the part of the 
students. The call of the world for 
sacrifice and life service was so clearly 
heard that approximately fifty men de- 
clared their purpose to invest their lives. 
in the foreign service of the church, 
subject to the immediate demands cre- 
ated by the war. This is a larger pro- 
portion than reported from any con- 
ference within the recollection of the 
present generation of leaders. 

_The program was of the usual high 
Geneva standard. Bishop McDowell 
was there, as of other years, and never 
has he brought a message more timely 
and stimulating. Fred Smith, fresh 
from experiences in Europe, gave stir- 
ring addresses, which were dynamic 
with the same evangelistic power as in 
former days. After the last of his ad- 
dresses two foreign delegates, one a 
member of the faculty of the Imperial 
University at Tokyo, the other a stu- 
dent of influence from one of the South 
American republics, came to Mr. Smith 
to declare their decision to investigate 
the claims of Christianity upon their 
lives and to yield to them. 

The chairman of this year’s sessions 
was Dr. Cleland B. McAfee of Chicago. 
Too much cannot be said regarding the 
fine touch of this veteran of many con- 
ferences who sensed the right word, 
the right hymn, the appropriate intro- 
duction, the most effective method of 
closing the sessions and who was 
sought by scores of delegates for his 
advice on life problems. 
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3,500 students in training at Plattsburg. 





The Preparatory School Conference 


PIX HE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
I Conference was this year held 

again at Blairstown, New Jersey, 
opening immediately after the closing of 


conferences. War conditions 
brought down the attendance somewhat, 
but nearly all the Eastern schools were 
represented. There was encouraging 
evidence that most masters feel the im 
portance of keeping at a high level the 
spiritual work in the schools. There 
fellowship from the very 
beginning, and it reached its high wate; 
mark at meal times. Another feature 


colleg: 


was good 


was the united singing conducted by 
Crystal Brown and Marshall Bartholo 
mew, who are helping train a “singing 


army These men taught the boys the 
songs being sung by soldiers in the can 
tonments, of which “K-K-K-Katy” was 
unquestionably most popular. 

lhe ample grounds and athletic facil 
ities of Blair Academy gave every op 
portunity for a full athletic program, 
including swimming in the gymnasium 
pool. Baseball, as usual, was the most 
popular sport, Andover winning the 
championship. There were also tennis 
tournaments and a track meet. Most 
of the masters, as well as the boys, en 
gaged for the first time in mass ath- 
letics, such as are now used in the mili- 
tary camps. 

As usual, 


the more serious sessions 
of the conference were entered into 
heartily The Bible study groups 
seemed to be particularly helpful this 
year, as many boys testified at the clos- 
ing meeting on the hillside. The mis- 
sion study groups studied Mr. Murray’s 
excellent book, “The Call of a World 
Task,” written especially for the col- 
lege conferences this year. Many boys 
had their eyes opened to the vastness 


of the world-wide mission of the 
Church, and some were thinking of en- 
tering this field of service. The fact 
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that the leader of one of the groups 
was a Chinese, a graduate of Yale, 


made the mission field more real to 
some. 
[he international aspect of the 


Christian task was brought out also by 
Sherwood Eddy in his address on “The 
Eastern and Western Fronts,” in which 
he told of his experiences in France 
and in China. Mr. Bartholomew told 
a most interesting story of his work in 
the prisoner-of-war camps in Siberia. 
The most powerful presentation of the 
value of missions was given by Poling 
Chang, the head of a school of one 
thousand boys in Tientsin, and one of 
the most influential and forward-look- 
ing Chinese today, who told in a simple 
and friendly way of his own conver- 
sion. “Mel” Trotter and his fine quar- 
tet, which has been singing in the can- 
tonments, added much to the first part 
of the conference. His unconventional 
manners and his life story held the 
boys’ attention from the start. His 
testimony, like that of Mr. Chang—men 
so totally different, not only in race but 
also in temperament—was a wonderful 
proot of the power of the living Christ. 
No addresses made a deeper impres- 
sion than the two by Mr. Speer, which 
brought the conference to its spiritual 
high-water mark. In his address on 
“The Rich Young Ruler,” he spoke as 
only he can speak to school boys. The 
seeds that he sowed there will undoubt- 
edly spring up to life in the hearts of 
many of the boys who heard him. 
There was a distinct deepening of 
the spiritual tone towards the close, and 
the earnest desire of many of the boys 
to find Christ for themselves and to 
take His spirit to their schools was 
evident. This was brought out espe- 
cially at the closing meeting on the hill- 
side, where a number of boys testified 
as to what they had gained from the 


conference. Many were helped by this 
closing meeting more than by any other. 
One boy remarked toaconference 
leader at the close that he had been 
greatly helped by the whole conference, 
but that the finest talk of all had been 
——-s’ talk at the closing meeting, men- 
tioning the name of one of his friends 
who has told of his decision to become 
a Christian. 


Never was it more important than 
now that an aggressive work be carried 
on in the preparatory school department 
of the Student Movement. The col- 
leges are looking to the schools to send 
them a continuous stream of men 
trained in Association work, who can 
become the Christian leaders in the S. 
A. T. C. In France the preparatory 
schools have kept the Student Move- 
ment alive while the colleges and uni- 
versities are emptied of their men stu- 
dents. The following program is be- 
ing suggested to the leaders in each of 
our schools for the first month of the 
session: 

(1) A reception for the new boys. 

(2) Formation of an “Inner Circle.” 

(3) Organization of Bible classes. 

(4) Weekly religious meetings. 

(5) A membership campaign. 


(6) A movement for the observance 
of the Morning Watch. 


(7) Formation of prayer groups. 


Those who had the privilege of at- 
tending the Conference at Blairstown 
are under obligation to start such a 
program and to pass on to the other 
boys in their schools the helpful im- 
pressions of that gathering, especially 
the sense of fellowship with boys of 
other schools who are united in the 
purpose of standing for Christ. 


Similar camps for gollege 


ips forgollege men were assembled at Presidio and Fort Sheridan 





Association Work in Summer Camps 


Work With Vocational Groups 


ODERN WAR requires thou- 
M sands of trained men to operate 

its machinery. Our War Depart- 
ment early established a wonder- 
fully efficient system for sifting out 
these men with varying degrees of abil- 
ity in all mechanical and other essen- 
tial trades. To insure the full and ac- 
curate knowledge necessary in the high- 
ly specialized mechanics of the Army, 
the colleges and technical schools of 
the country were called upon. They 
responded by opening their dormitories, 
shops, and laboratories for the training 
of these men. Immediately upon the 
closing of the last college term the 
Government began sending these men 
selected from the draft to the colleges, 
in groups varying from 100 up to as 
high as 2,000. 

The student Associations saw at 
once their obligation to extend to these 
men the service of the Red Triangle. 
As this service came also under the 
control of the War Work Council, nec- 
essary means of cooperation were es- 
tablished for meeting this sudden call. 


Most of these camps being tempo- 
rary, the needs of the men could be met 
by proper use of the equipment already 
at the disposal of the local Associa- 
tion, with the addition of writing tables 
and possibly a motion-picture equip- 
ment. Whenever possible the student 
secretary or a member of the faculty 
was placed in charge, and the respon- 
sibility was placed upon the local ad- 
visory board, under the supervision 
of the War Work Council. 


At some places, however, the work 
was soon changed to a permanent basis, 
in view of future drafts and the grow- 
ing need for trained men. In these 
places more equipment could be pro- 
vided and larger plans inaugurated. At 


Princeton the Association building— 
Murray-Dodge Hall—has been trans- 
formed into a “hut” for the 900 stu- 
dents in the school of aeronautics. At 
Pittsburgh, where the Association has 
no building, and likewise at Carnegie 
Tech., regular army huts were built by 
the War Work Council. At the latter, 
the Y. M. C. A. took over the canteen 
service at the request of the command- 
ing officer. 

These soldier students have not been 
permitted to elect snap courses, or to 
pass in their work by “cramming” at 
the end of the term. They have been 
kept on the job every day, and have 
had but few hours in which to look 
around for something to do. The pro- 
gram of the Association has, conse- 
quently, been confined to those few 
hours and Sundays. Lectures, picture 
shows, musical and other entertain- 
ments by local or soldier talent, have 
been provided, with an occasional social 
function, in which the faculty ladies 
assisted. As in all such work, the 
most appreciated service has been the 
provision of facilities for writing let- 
ters. Bible classes and special services 
were usually arranged for Sunday 
morning before the church hour. The 
churches, both people and pastors, have 
taken pains to make this day as pleas- 
ant as possible. 


Work in Officers’ Training Camps 
“7 KNOW I ought to go to the con- 
ference, but I am called for the 
first Officers’ Training Camp.” How 
frequently this was the reply to the sec- 
retary, who, last May, was rounding up 
the key men of the college Associations 
for the summer conference! So when 
a number of these secretaries got to- 
gether and compared notes, they found 
that there would be as many of their 
student leaders in these camps as in the 


conferences, if not more. Here was a 
new problem and a new opportunity! 
A problem, because these men needed 
the training of the summer conferences 
for the sake of their Associations next 
fall. An opportunity because they 
would be in these camps for one or 
even two months, instead of ten days, 
and they would return to college not 
only to take up their Association re- 
sponsibilities but to assume leadership 
as Officers of the Students’ Army Train- 
ing Corps, in which practically all stu- 
dents would be enrolled. 

While the War Work Council would 
naturally be counted on for the same 
service as was rendered to preceding 
Training Camps, it was obvious that 
trained student workers were necessary 
to meet this situation. Fortunately, 
trained student leaders were already on 
the staff in some places; in others, they 
were quickly added. 

What could these men do in Platts- 
burg, for example? They introduced 
the idea of the Inner Circle in each 
company. To find men who had been 
members of such groups back in col- 
lege was not difficult. These men were 
brought together and welded into a 
powerful force which pervaded the 
camp with positive Christian influence. 

These groups of earnest prayerful 
men, by quiet personal work, increased 
in size daily. One corporal, who was 
persuaded to join, openly expressed his 
decision to refrain from profanity and 
to encourage others to do the same. 

One of the main objects was to bring 
to these men a vision of their respon- 
sibility in college next year. The close 
of the camp period was particularly 
favorable for this. At Presidio the 
Religious Work Director cooperated 
with the student secretaries in arrang- 
ing a conference for this purpose. This 
was particularly valuable in the case 
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of the second camp, which included 
men who had attended the summer con- 
ferences before coming to camp. 

At Plattsburg a similar conference 
was arranged and the men talked frank- 
ly on their responsibility to the Asso- 
ciation work in the colleges. The pres- 
tige which these men would enjoy as 
officers in the Students’ Army Train- 
ing Corps was brought to their atten- 
tion, and recognizing this the men 
pledged themselves to exert their influ- 
ence to promote Christian living in the 
student camps. 

At Fort Sheridan, three days of spe- 
cial meetings were held at the close of 
the first camp, and 257 men signed the 
War Roll. So well pleased were the 
commanding officers that for the sec- 
ond camp a weekly muster of the entire 
camp was arranged, at which the best 
speakers available presented the funda- 
mentals of Christian morale. 

Men who have seen the work done 
in the various cantonments throughout 
the country testify that this is one of 
the most worthwhile pieces of work 
being done anywhere. It is doing much 
to officer our Army with men like that 
officer in France, who startled his men 
by giving them a good straight talk, 
right from the shoulder, and one of his 
privates, himself a college man, said, in 
writing home: “I don’t dare chum with 
him, but if I did, I bet I would find 
that he had been an Association leader 
in a Middle-Western college!” 

* - * 


The following extract from a letter 
written by President Wilson to Secre- 
tary Lane, August 15th last, should be 
carefully read by everyone interested 
n our schools and colleges: 

[ am pleased to know that, despite 
he unusual burdens imposed upon our 
people by the war, they have main- 
tained their schools and other agencies 
of education so nearly at their normal 
efficiency. That this should be con- 
tinued throughout the war and that, in 
so far as the draft law will permit, 
there should be no falling off in attend- 
ance in elementary schools, high schools 
or colleges is a matter of the very great- 
est importance, affecting both our 
strength in war and our national wel- 
fare and efficiency when the war is 
over. 

“So long as the war continues there 
will be constant need of very large num- 
bers of men and women of the highest 
and most thorough training for war ser- 
vice in many lines. After the war there 
will be urgent need, not only for trained 
leadership in all lines of industrial, 
commercial, social and civic life, but 
for a very high average of intelligence 
and preparation on the part of all the 
people.” 

While this letter was written before 
the establishment of the Students’ 
Army Training Corps, its emphasis 
is still needed. Students under eighteen 
years must see their present duty in the 
light of the future; members of the 
Students’ Army Training Corps should 
consider their present preparation as 
not only for immediate use but for life 
service to the nation. 
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Lt. Francis Miller, 
formerly Secretary 
for Schools 


A Student's Note Book 


HOSE WHO have been in touch 

with the school boy conferences in 
recent years will be interested to know 
of the work overseas of several masters 
who have been well known in, these 
gatherings and in the local Associations. 
“Pop” Jefferson, of Hotchkiss, is the 
executive head of the Y. M. C. A. at an 
important aviation camp in France, 
where, it is said, he has one of the best 
teams of workers among the camps. 
Fred Libby, of Exeter, is “over there” 
in work for the Friends Reconstruction 
Unit. An officer who has just returned 
has this to say of Mark Stackpole, for- 
merly school minister, Andover, now a 
chaplain : 

“I saw him in a miserable, dirty, little 
town that had once been a beautiful, 
peaceful village. No one who has not 
seen the back of the war can know what 
a desolate, dreary, noisy,confusing place 
that sort of town always is. But he was 
there as a moral force. The supply 
company, and all the different agencies 
of that part of the Twenty-sixth Divi- 
sion, were necessarily commanded by 
inexperienced boys, who did not always 
have the moral fibre to carry on ex- 
actly as their commanding officer 
wanted them to carry on, whether he 
was there or two miles away. And the 
regimental commander was two miles 
away, on the end of a telephone, and 
he had to stay there and think of the 
front. So he put Mark Stackpole to see 
in his unofficial way, in his capacity of 
chaplain, that the work went on. He 
was not clothed in any military capacity 
whatever; he was an elder brother of 
these inexperiencd boys.” 

* x * 


Under the new arrangement of coop- 
eration between the Student Associa- 
tions and the National War Work 
Council, the following field secretaries 
will be associate executive secretaries 
responsible for Students Army Training 
Corps work in different sections. 

Northeastern: Clarence P. Shedd, as- 
sisted by Kingsley Birge. 

Eastern: James Whitmore, assisted 
by Henry Langston. 

Southeastern: W. H. Tinker. 

Southern: A. R. Elliott, temporarily 
assisted by W. W. Crutchfield. 

Central: A. J. Elliott, assisted by H. 
E, Wilson and O. E. Pence. 


Western: Gale Seaman. 

Other associates will be announced 
later. Every effort will be made to 
preserve the integrity and continued 
usefulness of the regular student Asso- 
ciations. In some cases the War Work 
Council will supplement the funds of 
local committees, so that a secretary 
may be employed. 


* * * 


The Headquarters and Field Secre- 
taries of the National Board of the 
Y. W. C. A. met in a special conference 
in New York in early September. Miss 
Bertha Condé, senior Student Secre- 
tary, has an article in the last number 
of the Association Monthly on “Some 
Student Emphases for the New Year.” 
Among the important points are the 
following: “Every college woman in a 
group discussion class on basic Chris- 
tian convictions.” “Every senior in 
every college to join a group for the 
study of the Service Bulletin for Young 
Women in War Time.” There is also 
a call for training in social action, in 
order that social reforms within the 
college may be promoted; and a call 
“that our American friendship may be 
given to every woman student from 
another nation who may be in our col- 
leges this year.” It is emphasized that 
the student movement should supply a 
large number of college women to lead 
in the work for school girls. 


- . * 


A valuable report entitled “Christian 
Work in State Universities” has just 
been published. The report is indexed, 
and gives the findings of three confer- 
ences between representatives of the 
Council of Church Boards of Educa- 
tion, the Conference of Church Work- 
ers in State Universities, the Student 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
and the Student Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. Much space is given 
in the report to the discussion of such 
vital themes as “An Adequate Re- 
ligious Program for State Universities, 
Religious Education, Evangelism, Mis- 
sionary Giving and Principles of Co- 
operation Essential Among Religious 
Workers in University Committees.” 

Dr. John R. Mott presided at the first 
conference and Bishop Thomas Nichol- 
son at the two others. Special commit- 
tees were appointed for the careful 
study of certain outstanding problems, 
and their findings adopted by the con- 
ference only after thorough discussion 
and revision of commission reports. 
The principles of procedure, endorsed 
after much careful thought and discus- 
sion by representatives of these four 
organizations above mentioned, became 
at once essential to all religious work- 
ers in State Universities and of very 
great value to all who are interested in 
the promotion of Christian work in 
other educational institutions. 

Standardized copies of the report 
may be secured from church publish- 
ing houses or from Association Press 
at 347 Madison Avenue, New York 

ity. 
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Editorial Notes 


STUDENT DEPART- Over forty years ago 
MENT ANDTHE the Young Men’s 
WHOLE associA- Christian Association 
TION MOVEMENT movement, by the fa- 
vorable action of the Louisville Con- 
vention upon a request of a delegation 
of students, created a Student Depart- 
ment. At no time since then has the 
connection between the student work 
and other departments been more sym- 
pathetic and mutually helpful than the 
present. The number of workers that 
the college Associations have furnished 
to the general work, particularly the 
foreign work, and the quality of their 
service is pointed to with pardonable 
pride. The steadying and stimulating 
influence of the general movement upon 
the student work has been of ines- 
timable value. To have the school-boy 
work and the industrial work as actual 
parts of the same organization, and not 
detached movements, has been an ad- 
vantage in itself far outweighing any 
minor inconveniences that some have 
occasionally felt. The war work has 
only tended to unite all the Association 
movement in an even firmer fellow- 
ship. It is clear that in the days ahead 
the Student Department will have 
chances of influence within the brother- 
hood of which it has not dared to 
dream in the past. It is good to be as- 
sured that those who are guiding the 
policies of what has come to be so vast 
an organization are keenly alive to the 
necessity of giving to the student As- 
sociation whatever measure of inde- 
pendent initiative may be necessary to 
make possible its most spontaneous and 
distinctive contribution. 


a ’ When the Student 
ee aonasmnanee _ Association Secre- 
CONFERENCE AT taries’ Conference 
a settled down to its 


sessions at Evanston, Ill., September 
4-8, it faced a situation that bristled 
with problems. Starting with the prin 
ciple that the fundamental objective of 
the year’s work must be to bring stu- 
dents into a vital personal relationship 
with Jesus Christ, a simple, unified pro- 
gram of activities was agreed upon as 
workable in every institution. The fea- 
tures of this minimum program were 
embodied in the official “Findings” of 
the conference, and these have been 
communicated to the Association offi- 
cers in every university and college 
having a Students’ Army Training 
Corps. Two of these features of pri- 
mary importance and calling for im- 
mediate action may be mentioned here. 

One has to do with Bible study. It 
was recommended by the conference 
that every student be encouraged in the 
daily reading of the Bible, and that, be- 
ginning with the first week of the first 
term, one hour a week be preserved in- 
violate from other engagements for dis- 
cussional Bible groups, arranged by 
companies. Manifestly the courses 
studied should be of a sort that will 
help the soldier student to meet the 
everyday problems produced by his new 
circumstances and manner of life. One 


such course is Professor Fosdick’s 
“The Manhood of the Master.” 
Another element in the proposed pro- 
gram has to do with the world con- 
cerns of Christianity. It is of utmost 
importance that students today should 
understand the international character 
and obligations of the religion of Jesus 
Christ. To quote the “Findings”: “In 
view of the new international interests 
of college men, the rapidly expanding 
foreign missionary program in the 
churches, and the close connection be- 
tween the missionary aim and the real 
aims of the war, the development of a 
Christian world consciousness among 
students calls for vigorous and thought- 
ful attention in every institution.” To 
help in the developing of an intelligent 
interest in the world work of Chris- 
tianity it was recommended that a 
World Problems Forum be held week- 
ly, following the line of a suitable text- 


book. “The Call of a World Task in 
War Time” was named as the first 
book to be used. 

What is to happen 


LOOKING 
AHEAD 


next quarter? In spite 
of the confusion of 
these first few weeks 
of college, it is none too soon to ask 
the question. It is as nearly certain as 
anything can be in war time that by 
the first of January most of the few 
upper-classmen who are now in college, 
including the leaders of the Associa- 
tion, will be either in cantonments or 
in Officers’ training camps. Each Cabi- 
net must begin planning now for the 
perpetuation of its work. 

It must be decided what committees 
are to be continued and the available 
workers be concentrated on these. Not 
all the committees of peace times will 
be needed in the war program. 

In the next place, freshmen in the 
eighteen-year-old class are likely to re- 
main in college longer than the others 
and should be trained to assume the 
leadership as the older men leave. In 
nearly every institution there are, too, 
a few capable older students who, for 
various legitimate reasons, will not be 
in the military organization and will 
probably be more nearly permanent 
than other fellows of the S.A.T.C. 
Some of these men can doubtless be 
utilized. The faculty and local alumni 
are another source of strength. Where 
an advisory committee exists, it can be 
called upon to assume more active 
duties; where there is none, one can be 
created. The task before us is great, 
but its importance is even greater and 
these are days when the word “im- 
possible” is ruled out of our vocabu- 
laries. 


A MARKED Student leaders have 
ADVANCE IN reason for deep grati- 
SOCIAL tude in the speeding 
MORALITY up of prohibition leg- 
islation. While it seems assured that 


more than a sufficient number of states 
will ratify the amendment to the Con- 
stitution to make national prohibition 
of the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors a certainty for all time, 
the action of Congress in passing a pro- 


hibitory measure, to take effect July 1, 
1919, for the duration of the war, is an 
added reason for encouragement. 

It is essential now that we do not 
consider the battle as won, but that 
we continue to educate students in the 
deepest reasons for such legislation, 
so that it may be permanently effective: 
and satisfactory. 


CONFERENCE In 
CONCERNING 


the coming to- 
gether at Harvard of 
THEOLOGICAL one hundred and 
EDUCATION thirty representatives 
of fifty-three of the theological semi- 
naries of the United States and Can- 
ada we have another indication of the 
eagerness of the leaders of all branches 
of the Church of Christ to be prepared 
in this hour of opportunity. The con- 
ference lasted four days, beginning Au- 
gust 13. The general subject for dis- 
cussion was “The Problems of Theo- 
logical Education Arising Out of the 
War.” The conference recognized that 
there were perils as well as opportu- 
nities before the Church in the days 
after the war, especially in view of the 
present decrease of the number of men 
entering the ministry. A continuation 
committee was appointed to cooperate 
with existing agencies in recruiting for 
the ministry from the men in the na- 
tional service and in providing for 
them adequate training. It was rec- 
commended that “a high standard of 
qualifications for the ministry” be main- 
tained. Not a few students, baffled by 
the chaos in this world today would 
have welcomed from a gathering of 
this kind some ringing challenge to the 
seminaries of our land to search out in 
these times of need the deep things of 
God, and to sound forth the great cen- 
tral truths of Christianity. Doubtless 
such messages were given at the con- 
ference, but they are not immediately 
apparent in its report. 


The creation of the 
Students’ Army 
Training Corps, en- 
rolling the great ma- 
jority of college students, has made 
advisable a temporary correlation of 
student work with the National War 
Work Council. Under this Council a 
Bureau of Student Work has been cre- 
ated and in each Military Department 
the field student secretary becomes the 
associate to the Executive of the War 
Work Council. Plans are also approved 
to finance the securing of secretaries 
for those colleges where the larger 
number of student leaders are assem- 
bled. Great care will be taken to rec- 
ognize and strengthen the local student 
advisory committees. There will be a 
series of training conferences for vol- 
unteer workers from the smaller col- 
leges, one such volunteer being espe- 
cially requested by the War Work 
Council to act in each college. It is 
hoped that this adjustment will make 
it possible not only to serve these stu- 
dent soldiers in the largest possible 
way, but also to safeguard in this time 
of change and relative confusion the 
continuity of the regular student As- 
sociations. 


S.. Be Be Ge 
AND THI 
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The Central Club House of the British Movement 


(The following is a letter received 
by the Intercollegian from a member 
of the British Student Movement.) 


\t the bidding of one of our chap- 


lains | am going to try and write a 
longish letter to you, our fellow-stu- 
dents, about some of those concerns 


which occupy our minds in this Cen- 
tral Club House of the Student Chris- 


tian Movement of Great Britain and 
Ireland. I shall not attempt to describe 
the house; it cannot vie in size or 


equipment with those you have, but it 
suits our work. It is the house of the 
book department, a center for the ac- 
tivities of London and foreign students 
and secretaries, an International Club, 
and a place where the Student Move- 
ment may gather friends and develop 
relationships with men of good will 
within and without university circles. 
We are quite young, not eight months 
old, but my thought is that a sort of 
cross-section of life may be opened up 
for scrutiny, that a description of some 
trends of thought in this place may re- 
veal arousals of spiritual activity not 
without promise of great issues. 

Somehow the war has cut us clean 
off from the “good old days’; as a mat- 
ter of fact | am not sure students ever 
believed in them. By a wonderful para- 
dox it is just at this time when, under 
the strain of war, our minds might well 
be paralyzed and well-nigh settled into 
apathy and despair that everywhere 
men and women are alert and eagerly 
intent upon plans for the future. To- 
day we find a concentration of desire 
for a new way of life; the thought that 
Christianity has broken down, played 
out, is displaced with vigour and the 
conviction that the best days lie ahead. 
Before the war we were discontented 
with ourselves, the warfare and dis- 
union in state and church, our educa- 
tional standards. At times we were 
distressed at the rashness and ugliness 
of our social problems. But discontent 
led oftener to drift than to concentra- 
tion. Some had vague dreams of a city 
of God, but could not concentrate de- 
sire and hope and bring it down out of 
heaven to earth. Not without dismay 
the saints and prophets of the last half 
century watched the ebbing tides of 
spiritual force, watched the tyrannous 
inroads of scientific materialism and 
discovered life was being speeded up to 
breaking point by a rule of scientific 
management. Mechanical not spiritual 
law was having its way in church and 
in the community at large. Romance, 
simplicity, adventure, the child-spirit 
were no more. We knew this was just 
existence and not life: character was 
not being disciplined by this mode of 
living; it was simply not the way of 
God. 

But times have changed and we be- 
lieve the breath of God is waking men 
to stand up in faith and a confidence 
for the great adventures of the King- 
dom. Into the future we move with 
Him whose gifts are life and joy and 
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freedom. No one terms life stale or 
dreary, for all are learning at last some- 
thing of God’s will to make all things 
new and therewith we recapture the de- 
lights of comradeship and cooperative 
effort and begin to display that light- 
hearted mood of the early Christians 
when “Holding festival in our whole 
life, persuaded that God is altogether 
on every side present, we cultivate our 
fields, praising; we sail the sea, hymn- 
ing.”* Unexplored regions lie before 
us in every part of national and com- 
mon life today. God going with us, we 
are out to get to know the minds of 
men and women, to link up the broken 
ties, to start afresh to discover our 
neighbors, and begin to love one an- 
other. The Kingdom is here and we 
may light upon it any day. It is so 
simple when we see God has given it 
into our hands. This moment of spiri- 
tual illumination seems to have had its 
perfect expression in the mind of the 
beloved disciple when he wrote, “Jesus, 
knowing that the Father had given all 
things into His hands, that He was 
come from God and went to God . . . 
began to wash the disciples’ feet.” In 
the light of our knowledge of God every 
act is transfigured, the most outward 
and practical job has a sacramental 
value. With awe and yet with a splen- 
did sense of harmony we will say in 
our day “Thy Kingdom come on earth.” 
Characteristic of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement in recent years is the 
gradual replacement of big meetings 
and platform speeches by informal gath- 
erings for discussion. In the Student 
Movement House groups are gathered 
and dispersed with amazing freedom. 
In conference of men and women of the 
same or of different faculties, in re- 
treats lasting half a day or longer, in 
debates and committees long or short 
and of endless variety we are finding 
a practising-school for those ideals of 
cooperation and fellowship and unity 
which come as a sort of corollary to 
the fresh vision of God in His World. 
Given a place and starting point, these 
meetings may go freely on their way. 
Usually without opening speeches or 
devotional exercises, they start with a 
speech on the subject and then the 
group may fall on silence which leads 
to speech, or begin with conversation 
and lead into a fellowship of silence. 
No one knows when such a meeting will 
end. But the night cometh . . ! 


Our strength does not lie in theology 
in this day. And perhaps it is well. 
Once we kept our life divided into neat 
compartments, as it were, regulating 
each according to a definite code; now 
the walls are broken down—or going 
down—and if we set up no barriers, 
God’s Spirit will blow through the waste 
ways of humanity and carry us on into 
a human fellowship beyond our dreams 
in depth and richness. We are re- 
minded of the old saying “We never get 
so far as when we don’t know where we 





* Clement, A. D. 180. 


are going,” and for ourselves when hu- 
man affairs change like the patterns of 
a kaleidoscope, we rest in the thought 
that God’s Spirit moves steadily on to 
the working out of the new society in 
love and righteousness, and every one 
may knit his life into the pattern for 
a part of the strength and beauty of the 
whole. Wherever men and women of 
goodwill meet, common concerns are 
discussed with a new feeling of ur- 
gency, of thoroughness and concentra- 
tion of desire. And this is not among 
students only. In the ranks of labor, 
as among women too, the power to ex- 
press a point of view with freedom and 
conviction is bringing a noticeable en- 
richment and force into the life of the 
community. Industrial workers, men 
and women, are no longer merely dis 
contented, they are thinking coopera- 
tively and constructively and handling 
affairs with passionate determination to 
win a new way of life. Was there ever 
a generation when so many really alive 
people set themselves to think and un- 
derstand one another! If Christianity 
has revolutionary and explosive force 
a great day is at hand. Is our thought 
of God adequate? Are we the kind of 
people who recognize the Lord wait 
ing and preparing our way as morning 
trembles out of the black and toilsome 
night? The League of Faith and La- 
bour is working out a union of the two 
great streams of idealism in the Church 
and in the Labour Movements. We ars 
proud to give it shelter in its infant 
days. Neighbourliness has very little 
natural opportunity in West Central 
London, a land of hotel and offices and 
“sich ilk,” but experiments in friend- 
ships and mutual understanding in our 
club life have a significance in linking 
up classes, and professions and nations; 
and from that viewpoint are of value in 
the furtherance of God’s Kingdom of 
goodwill. To give an instance—a group 
of continental students recently in- 
vited an Indian medical man to discuss 
“Home-rule for India,” and in the de- 
bate following, a Chinese, a Pole, an 
Irishman, a Bengali spoke. The na- 
tionalistic spirit was exhibited in va- 
riety and with such sincerity that in 
fancy one seemed to feel the whole 
world had a lively concern for the fu- 
ture wellbeing of the Indian people and 
loved to see them growing into one 
noble self-determined nation. 

The auxiliary of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement (those gone-down stu- 
dents who by gifts and by love are still 
linked to the Movement) holds sig- 
nificant meetings in the House. It is 
working out these same ideals in a 
variety of professions, in businesses 
and in all walks of life. A growing 
concern for reunion resulted in a con- 
ference at Oxford this spring; the re- 
port is called “Students and the 
Church.” This conference expressed 
a passionate conviction that the Church 
is one and that we must not wait for 
organizations or mechanical means to- 
ward reunion of the churches but press 
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in order that they might give the best 
possible assistance in promoting the United 
Wer Work Campaign in the colleges and 
iso to prepare for carrying out the Stu 
dent Association program of religious edu- 
cation, representative faculty men and 
women, to the number of nearly @fty, ac- 
cepted the invitation of the National War 
Work Council and the Student Department 
to spend August 3ist and September Ist in 
conferences at Blue Ridge, North Carolina 
Fred B. Shipp, for the year past associated 
with E. C. Carter, chief executive of the 
War Work Council in France, and W. W 
Alexander vividly described the war work 
of the Association at home and abroad. 
Miss Cady and Miss Shepherd of the Na- 
tional Board acquainted the delegates wit! 


the work of the War Work Council of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association in 
France, and also its work in the munition 
plants in this country. Dean Kesler of the 
Blue Ridge War Work School and Dr. 
Horne of New York University urged that 
college students contribute largely to the 
Ww Work Fund and familiarize themselv« 

with the great issues of the war and with 


tl problems of reconstruction. 


A Similar Conference, which was equally 


well attended by faculty representatives of 
the Middle West, was held at Evanston, 
Iinois, September 9-10 In view of the 
War Department's announcement concern- 


ing the Students’ Army Training Corps, the 
program was entirely changed and the con- 
ference gave its whole attention to consid- 
ering the program of the Student Associa 
tion under the conditions created by the 
Students’ Army Training Corps. Plans for 
the United War Work Campaign were care- 
fully considered. Of great help in focusing 
the attention of the conference upon the 
Association's objectives were the addresses 
of Dri Davis, who inaugurated the war 
work of the Association In France, and of 
Dr. 8S. M. Zwemer, the missionary educator 
from Cairo, Egypt. These two conferences 
are significant and full of encouragement, 
as showing the desire of faculty men to give 
their help in carrying forward the Student 
Association's work 


Book Reviews 


Cal} of a World Task, by J. Lovell 
MMfy. Student Volunteer Movement. 
. © cents, paper 40 cents. 
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The doors of our universities and 
colleges are open today to thousands of 
young men who heretofore never dreamed 
that such an opportunity would be theirs. 
Much of the frivolous living and thinking 


that has characterized past college gen- 
erations will be foreign to these men 
Military conditions will impel them to 


thoughtful consideration of aj! that is at 
stake. Lectures and discussions on the 
issues of the War, the meaning of dem- 
ocracy, and the problems of reconstruction 
will not fall upen deaf ears. Many alert 
minds will perhaps for the first time come 
to a realization that the burdens of the 
world must be borne on the broad shoul- 
ders of the present college generation, of 
which they are a part. Many will be awak- 
ened to a sense of responsibility with which 
they were not familiar in the past. 

Shall our Student Associations fail to 
take advantage of these awakened inter- 
ests, these aroused sympathies, these new 
ideals? Shall we fail to use all these heroic 
impulses that undoubtedly would more 
quickly establish the Kingdom of God on 
earth? Can we not conserve these men- 
tal and spiritual awakenings and dedicate 
them to the Glory of God? 


“The Call of a World Task” is admirably 
calculated to do just this thing. Mr. Mur- 
ray’s stimulating book has been recently 
revised. The issues of the War are kept 
vividly before the reader throughout. The 
connection between the winning of the War 
and the spreading among the nations the 
ideals of essential Christianity as the two 
great aims of one effort for a Christian 
world democracy is made very clear. In 
the first place, we must win the Wer if 
we would save the democracy we have. 
Furthermore, “if a genuine democracy is 
to take hold of the life of the world, the 
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spirit and teachings of Jesys Christ must 

be made known and appliel to all local- 

ities of the worki’s life.” 

“Jesus in the Records,” by Henry Burton 
Sharman. Association Pryss. 75 cents. 
The above name takes te writer back 

some twenty-two years to his freshman 
Bible class at Yale and to all that that 
class meant to him, and to the chain of in- 
fluences that went out from it. The book 
which we studied lies be'ore me now: 
“Studies in the Life of Chiist,” by H. B. 
Sharman. Dr. Sharman wa: then the first 
regular Bible Study Secretiry of the In- 
ternational Committee, and I think- I am 
right in saying that his was the first of that 
long series of Bible study Moks published 
by the International Committee, which have 
meant so much to guccessive generations of 
college students. Thus backin '96 began a 
new epoch in college Bible study. Dur- 
ing all these years Dr. Sharnan has con- 
tinued to be an enthusiastic student and 
teacher of these “records” aid we are in- 
deed fortunate to be able to profit by his 
study and experience. Thos of us who 
have had a chance to study ‘Jesus in the 
tecords” with care, feel tha it deserves 
and is destined to be as epoth-making as 
ts predecessor. 

In recent years there has bee: a growing 
tendeney in our college Bible chsaes to use 
textbooks which treat the gospels topically 
or which interpret some particular phase of 
Jesus’ life or teachings. Sud bocks as 
Wright's “Will of God,” Rautchenbusch’s 
“The Social Principles of Jesw,”’ Elliott- 
Cutler's “Student Standards of Action,” 
and the three litle volumes by Fosdick are 
a few of the many books whici have ren- 
dered and will continue to rencer immeas- 
urable service to the normal spritua) lives 
of our students. There has dso been a 
growing tendency in our collgge Associa- 
tions to assume that little or no work on 
voluntary Bible study could be expected 
from students and that thy must, there- 
fore, have their thinking jargely done for 
them. Unfortwnately, there is a large class 
of such students in most institutions, but 
the nyniver who are willing to give serious 
thought and time to a stud; of the life and 
teachings of Jesus ia much hrger than some 
pessimists would have us Ddieve. 

Dr. Sharman is not 4 pé Sh:rmist, anu he 
has proved, in one institu on at least, that 
college men will do serious work on volun- 
tary Bible study of the right kind. It is 
therefore eminently fitting that he, who did 
so much for college Bible study in its ear- 
lier days, should be the one to remind us 
again of the necessity of thoughtful study 
of the gospel records. 

“Jesus in the Records,” as the name sug- 
gests, is not an interpretation, and it pre- 
supposes no special theory as to the chrono- 
logical or literary relationships of the ac- 
counts to one another, bet each student is 
left free to form his own conclusions. The 
course is based on th: “Records of the Life 
of Jesus.” a new %armony of the gospels 
by Dr. Sharr-« but only the material in 
the Synoptics 18 considered. The signifi- 
eanece of the 00k lies not in the material, 
which is old Dut always new, nor in the 
conclusions, fowDPr. Sharman does not draw 
conclusions for stutents, but in the method. 
The real secret Hes nm the author's ability 
to ask clear-cut and *earching questions. 
He himself makes no commen: on the scrip- 
ture passages and the only asistance given 
the student, aside from fle” questions, is 
some suggestions reganing the purposes 
and the method for eah study. Then at 
the end of each studycertain problems are 
suggested whie* *h.cudy should have been 
instrumental n solving. 


It is expeced that each member of 
group shall ¢vote an average of half 
hour daily tothe study and shall bring 
the group myting written answers to the 
questions. T sé two points are very im- 
portant and } one should be admitted to a 
group who iunwilling to do this, for he 
will get ver little out of it himself and 
will serioush »andicap the others. If this 
is honestly ¢,¢, mo s training on the 
part of the der is necessary, though a 
normal tral) ¢ class is almost essential 
for success? student leadership in any 


course. x * 


The writér used part of this study with 


a normal group last winter, and with twe 
classes at a student conference this sum- 
mer. Practically all the members of the 


groups found it the most satisfactory Bible 
study they had ever attempted and most 
of them were enthusiastic over it Any 
lack of complete success was due to not 
insisting enough on having members of the 
groups bring to the weekly meeting the 
written answers which testified to careful 
preliminary thought. 

I cannot close without giving my own tes- 
timony to the personal value of this study. 
It is bringing Jesus and his message to me 
with ever fuller meaning and giving me 
an enthusiasm for Him which makes the 
continuance of such study a joy 

HOWARD L. BRONSON. 
The Outiook for Religion, by W. E. Or- 
chard. Funk and Wagnalis, $1.25. 

Mr. Orchard, who is one of the best- 
known and most fearless preachers in Lon- 
don, has produced one of the most provoca~ 


tive books of the war. While his constant 
criticism of every phase of our present 
church life and work is likely to prove a 
bit irritating at times, the reader cannot 
but admit that there is all too much truth 
in what he says ndeed, that is the reason 


why it annoys. 

The weakest part of the book is the sug 
gestions for improvement; but the author 
did not undertake to be much more than a 
diagnostician. G. | 


The Christian Man, the Church and the 
War, by Robert E. Speer. MacMillan & 
Co., 60 cents. 

The War has vexed the minds of earnest 
Christian men with a multitude of difficult 
questions. In this modest volume, Dr. 
Robert E. Speer has thrown many of the 
most perplexing of these questions into 
three broad categories, devoting a chapter 
to each. First, there are the questions re- 
lating to the attitude which the individua) 
Christian should take towards the War. 
Can a man who addresses God not only as 
Father, but as Our Father, who seeks tc 
follow the Son as the Prince of Peace, and 
who opens his life to the ‘Tidy Spirit. whose 
“sUnS €F€ love, JOY, ind peace—can such 
man square his belief with a whole-hearted 
advocacy of this war and with active par- 
ticipation in it? The author holds that he 
can. He defends this thesis: “This is a 
kind of war which we believe to be justified 
and. right in principle in a world in which, 
at this time, these (righteous) ends can 
only be defended in this way. War is an 
evil and is not to be tolerated unless the 
only alternative offered is a worse evil."’ 


Then there are questions relating to tt 
right attitude and function of the Churc 
in these times of war. Demarking the 
functions of the Church from those of the 
family and the State, Dr. Speer speaks of 
the Church as “the institute of humanity,” 
which must be not only a witness to the 
elemental moral principles, but also a min- 
ister of unselfish service. And he shows 
how in the making of the Army, in con- 
serving the religious future of the country, 
in marshaling the moral resources of the 
nation, and in other ways, the Church can 
render the highest possible service both 
during and following this period of war- 
fare. 

There are broader questions, also, that 
have to do with the world order. The War 
is a world war not only because most of 
the world’s nations are in it, but also be- 
cause its issues of contention are world 
issues—-freedom, democracy, brotherhoo 
The author proceeds to isolate certain large 
elements in the world problem, such ele- 
ments as the perfecting of our democracy 
at home, the overcoming of racial suspicion 
and inequality, and the correlating of na- 
tionalism and world brotherhood. He con- 
cludes by finding in Christianity the only 
solution of the world problem, “not a tame, 
low-tension Christianity, but a root-and- 
branch type.” 


There is illumination in this little book 
for Christian men who are thinking in a 
twilight upon such questions. It is the 
clear utterance of a prophet and a patriot. 

I. M. 








